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every day transferring something from the region of 
opinion — which is the region of discussion and differ- 
ence and often of quarrel — to the region of known 
fact; and thus every day is being broadened the ground 
on which all men may stand and on which all intelligent 
men do and must stand. 

In like manner for centuries the tendency in matters 
of religion was toward diversity. Now that tendency is 
reversed, as illustrated in the Pan-Anglican, the Pan- 
Presbyterian and the Pan-Methodist assemblies of which 
we hear. And some of us venture to hope that some 
day there will be a Pan-Christian assembly ; that some 
day there will be a " Pan " big enough to hold us all. 

I simply remind you — I cannot stop to develop the 
fact — that all these causes which for thousands of years 
tended to create differences now tend to produce like- 
nesses, because the differing environments of different 
peoples are now being harmonized and constituted prac- 
tically one environment of the civilized world. 

Let us not imagine for a moment that the work of the 
future is to undo the work of the past. Differences 
were necessary to development. There can be no high 
life, organized life, without differentiation of organs and 
functions. If men everywhere had been alike there 
could have been but little progress in civilization. 

" God fulfills Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world." 

Harmony is nobler than unison. The great work of 
the past has been to develop the differing instruments 
for a vast world orchestra, and history has been filled 
with the discords of their making. But we are to-day 
well entered on the work of harmonizing, and the time 
will surely come when they will be attuned to heaven's 
keynote of law and of love. The angel song of nine- 
teen centuries ago has waited long for earth's antiphonal, 
but every year brings nearer the time when all peoples 
and kindreds and tongues shall join in the Gloria in 
Excelsis, " On earth peace, goodwill to men." 
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BY DR. EDWARD H. MAGILL, EX-PEESIDENT OF 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

Now that more than nineteen centuties have passed 
since the introduction of a new era, by the appearance 
upon earth of our Divine Master and Teacher, why do 
Christians still engage in carnal warfare? Can there be 
any doubt about the real significance of His teaching, or 
that one of His leading purposes was the introduction 
of "Peace on earth and goodwill to men"? These 
questions can receive but one answer from all who are 
in the least degree familiar with his life and teaching, as 
set forth so clearly in the New Testament. 

How then does it happen that since very early in the 
Christian era no considerable part of the great body of 
professing Christians have refrained from indulging in 
the horrors of war, and that no nation up to the present 
hour has been based upon or governed by the benign 
principles of peace ? In this statement I cannot except 
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even my own native state of Pennsylvania, for that 
Holy Experiment, as our great founder called it, even in 
its imperfect form, scarcely outlasted a single generation. 
This truly remarkable situation among Christian nations 
can only be made clear by a brief historical outline. 

While the memory of the Master's words and His 
powerful personality as the expounder of the will of our 
Heavenly Father were fresh in the minds of His fol- 
lowers, who had walked with Him during His brief life 
in this world and listened to the sound of that never 
uncertain voice which taught " as one having authority, 
and not as the Scribes," there was a general desire on 
the part of His followers to obey the precepts which He 
so clearly and implicitly taught, not only by His earnest, 
gentle and persuasive words, but by the example which 
He never failed to present in His daily walk. 

But after His crucifixion each generation that fol- 
lowed, being further and further from the personal influ- 
ence of their great leader, and being influenced by the 
unconverted world around them, became less and less 
zealous in the cause which He had by His life and teach- 
ing inaugurated. Still some continued to stand fast in 
the faith. We are told by Tertullian and other early 
Christian writers that no true Christian could engage in 
carnal warfare, and that all must follow the counsel 
given to Peter, when the Master said to him : " Put up 
thy sword into its sheath, for all that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword." This command, they tell 
us, was felt to " unbuckle the sword from every Christian 
soldier." 

But as the labors of Paul, the great apostle to the 
Gentiles, and his immediate followers began to bear 
much fruit, and as a result the number of professing 
Christians within the Roman Empire was considerably 
increased, the fear began to be entertained by the em- 
perors and other leaders that the power of Rome would 
fall before the arms of the surrounding nations if any 
considerable number of Romans should refuse to take 
up arms, following the plain precepts of their Divine 
Master. The rulers soon observed that those Christians 
whom they condemned to death, and whom they ex- 
posed to the fury of the lions and other wild beasts in 
the arena of the Coliseum, thus butchering them to 
" make a Roman holiday," always met death with 
composure. Hence they began to conclude that such 
men, so brave before the danger of death, would make 
the best of SQldiers. Of these they were becoming more 
and more in need, in consequence of the encroachments 
of the surrounding peoples, and hence these rulers saw 
that their safety was becoming more and more dependent 
upon their securing the help of the Christians, and their 
thought was to do this by a nominal profession of the 
Christian faith. 

Those highest in authority were holding this means of 
added safety under careful consideration at a period 
early in the fourth century, when Constantine and Max- 
entius were striving each to become the sole and supreme 
Emperor of the Roman people. Constantine at this 
time had a vision and seemed to see in the heavens a 
great cross, on which was inscribed in letters of gold the 
words, "By this sign thou shalt conquer." He inter- 
preted this as an omen that he should adopt the Chris- 
tian faith. He did so at once, and substituted the cross 
for the usual fasces, or bundle of rods, at the head of 
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his legions, and met his brother Maxentius and com- 
pletely vanquished him. From that day Constantine, 
although very far from being a practical Christian, con- 
sidered the Christian religion established as the national 
faith. Thus, although so sadly fallen from the place of 
the beautiful faith taught by the meek and lowly Jesus, 
it was loudly proclaimed and set forth as the faith of the 
greatest of worldly powers. 

May we not consider that this was permitted by the 
great All-Father for ends far more comprehensive than 
we mortals can understand? This thought was admir- 
ably expressed by Matthew Arnold in words like these : 
" The little stream of pure Christianity would long ago 
have been swallowed up and lost in Judean sands if it 
had not been taken up and carried over the world by 
the mighty stream of Roman power." 

And now in this twentieth century, after the close of 
the three great periods of the world's history, — the 
prehistoric, of unknown duration, formerly considered to 
be two thousand years, the period of monotheistic devel- 
opment, or the Jewish period, of about two thousand 
years, and the Christian era, of two thousand years, — 
may 1 not say that in this truly marvelous twentieth 
century but just begun a reaction has come, by Divine 
direction, in the development of the race, and that this 
once pure little stream, now grown stronger and greater, 
will be freed once more from the impurities which it has 
absorbed from the great diffusing stream of Roman 
power and, more generally diffu-ed, will become com- 
parable in its purity and efficacy to that of the earlier 
years of the Christian era? Thus may great seeming 
discouragements in the stream of human development 
be turned to the more perfect development of the race. 

The long period of about a thousand years, that fol- 
lowed the adoption of infant Christianity by the Roman 
power, was very largely spent in strengthening the bul- 
warks of the Church, so called, — a church of man-made 
character, — its leaders, very far from showing the lowly 
and humble spirit of the Divine Master, occupying them- 
selves in establishing, by councils and decrees, certain 
forms of religious faith. In this work, the simple teach- 
ing of the Master gradually became of secondary impor- 
tance, or was too often entirely forgotten. 

At length the resulting corruptions in the church 
called for a reaction. This appeared chiefly in Germany 
and France in the sixteenth century, and was called the 
Reformation. Again, later, the persecutions and corrup- 
tions in the church made themselves manifest in the 
bitter contentions and feuds, even going so far as death 
at the stake, as the various conflicting sects arose, in 
which man-made creeds and confessions of faith largely 
took the place of the' simple teaching of the Master and 
the pure Christian life which such teaching would 
produce. 

About a century later came a reaction against all of 
this. It showed itself in the labors of George Fox and 
his followers in England, and to some extent in Germany; 
in those of Michael Molinos in Spain, the Quietists, led 
by Lady Guion and Fene"lon in France, and somewhat 
later still in those of the Doukhobors in Russia, whose 
simple effort at individual perfection has been so highly 
commended by Tolstoy in his latest utterance. From 
this movement, under the leadership of George Fox, 
arose the Society of Friends in England and in our own 



country. The Friends have been zealous advocates from 
the beginning of the practical principles taught by our 
Master, leading to " Peace on earth and goodwill to 
men." 

Now after all of these efforts at a resuscitation of the 
simple practical teaching of the early Christians, there 
are large numbers of Christians to-day, yes, even a large 
majority of them all, who do not feel it their duty to ab- 
stain from war. Against such we who feel differently 
must be careful, in our purpose to be faithful to the 
truth, how we express a harsh judgment, lest, in so doing, 
we may be cultivating the very war spirit which we dep- 
recate. Let us not show our own illiberality by condemn- 
ing others for not being as liberal as ourselves. As much 
that seems to us very wrong was permitted in the past, 
while the race was as yet not sufficiently developed to 
put it aside, may not these things which we, as advocates 
of peace, so deeply deplore to-day, be still permitted, 
while the development of the race to a higher plane, 
generation by generation and century by century, still 
goes on ? No good can come, but only evil, from any 
wholesale or severe condemnation of tho-e who do not, 
even in these matters of peace, which seem to us so 
simple, agree in sentiment with ourselves. Do we not 
all well know of men in public station who are doing and 
have done great good, both in our own country and 
abroad, whose mode of doing it is not ours, but which 
may be as well adapted as our own course to bring about, 
and perhaps as speedily as the slow development of the 
race will permit, the desirable conditions of universal 
peace and brotherhood ? Let us, then, all act up to our 
own convictions and the light given us, in these, as in 
other things, and believe that our good Father will bring 
us forward in the end to that to which we aspire. For 
shall not the Judge of the whole earth do right ? 

I can but regret the profoundly pessimistic views 
which the great Russian reformer Tolstoy has seen fit to 
present in his recent utterance, called " An Appeal to the 
Politicians." Let us rather be too optimistic than the 
reverse, for do we not well know that the surest way to 
make the young (and in this as in many respects we 
are all children of large growth) fall short of the ideals 
that we entertain for them, is to condemn their motives, 
and go upon the fatal theory that " man is born to evil 
as the sparks fly upward," whereas the destiny of the 
race is clearly that of progress and development ; and it 
is not the fall of man, but his constant rise from age to 
age, that concerns and interests us now. May we not 
fail to do our part toward this desired end ! Thus shall 
we do much toward making the world happier and better 
than it is to-day, and leave the best possible legacy to 
coming generations. 

In this brief historical outline, explanatory of the 
present anomalous condition of the Christian nations 
upon the subject of war, even had the time permitted, I 
have not deemed it necessary to dwell upon that very 
important subject, arbitration. This will be fully treated 
by others. Arbitration has made rapid progress in the 
few years that have elapsed since the very important 
and effective Conference at the Hague, through the 
means of which, and various other influences, the time is 
rapidly approaching which was predicted by Victor 
Hugo, at the close of his remarkable arraignment of the 
career of Napoleon III., called " The History of a Crime," 
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in these very significant words : " A day is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the seven nations, which may be said to 
include all humanity, will be allied and mingled as the 
seven prismatic colors, in a radiant celestial curve ; the 
prodigy of Peace will appear, eternal and visible over all 
civilization, and the world will, dazzled, contemplate the 
rainbow of the United States of Europe." 

I conclude with the vision of the poet Longfellow, re- 
corded in those familiar lines entitled "The Arsenal at 
Springfield." I can but recall vividly to mind the time 
when these prophetic lines appeared, in the time of my 
youth, and contrast the condition of the world then with 
its greatly advanced condition to-day. I must add that 
it required much more the hopeful spirit and the power 
of vision of a great poet to write such words then than 
it would to-day, — words now so full of hope and promise 
to us all. Taking his stand on the mountain heights of 
vision, as he looked upon the great display of arms in the 
Springfield Arsenal, he wrote with truly prophetic pen : 

" Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease, 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say Peace: 
Peace, and no longer through its brazen portals 

The blast of war's great organ shakes the skies, 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of Love arise." 



The Story of a Little Battle. 

BY W. R. H. 

[ W. R. H., who writes this account, was a colonel in the Civil 
War and an eye-witness of and participant in the events here 
described. He has been for many years a pronounced peace 
man, and writes this "Story of a Little Battle' 1 '' in the hope 
that it may lead some boys and young men to see the real 
character, the horrors and loathsomeness of war, and to throw 
their influence henceforth against it. — Ed.\ 

In the year 1862 I was with our army, — the army of 
the government, — consisting of twenty thousand men, 
and this army requiring ten thousand tents formed a 
city, with avenues and streets, which were kept clean by 
constant sweeping. It required tons of food and water 
to sustain them one day, and our camp had to be placed 
by a stream of water, for in addition to the human beings, 
we had to feed two thousand horses for the cavalry, the 
wagons and the officers. And, in addition, we required 
wood to cook the food, and the soldiers were busy cutting 
down dead trees and carrying the wood to their camps, 
and on a rainy day what could they do? How could 
they roast their meat or boil their coffee? 

Fortunately for us, when a week had passed a telegram 
to General McClellan ordered him to move this army 
rapidly towards Pennsylvania to prevent General Lee, 
with his army, from marching into that State. This 
order from Washington required haste. 

The General looked at his watch — it was noon. He 
turned to his young men — the ornamental members of 
his staff — and ordered them to put spurs to their horses 
and ride at the utmost speed to every general of the 
army with the order to be ready to move at 2 P. M. 
The generals must send orders to each colonel, and the 
colonels to their captains, and so in a half hour every 
man in the army knew of the order to march. 

At two o'clock the First Regiment moved out to the 
narrow road, and at four o'clock *he last one was on the 



march, and the entire line of infantry, cavalry, artillery 
and wagons made a line four miles long. 

On the 16th of September we were in sight of a line 
of thickly wooded hills, as we in New England would 
call them ; but in that vicinity it was South Mountain. 
When within a mile of it scouts were seen returning 
hastily, and meeting General McClellan they reported 
that the forest was full of Confederate troops to oppose 
our further progress toward Pennsylvania. The General 
ordered a halt, and the word went down the line four 
miles in four minutes. The tired soldiers were glad to 
hear the order " Stack arms ! " and in five minutes there 
were a thousand little steeples made by their guns. The 
men sat down by the roadside and took off their knap- 
sacks, haversacks and canteens, and unbuckled their 
heavy belts. Some went to sleep, some took from their 
knapsacks crumpled letters, ink vials, pen, and finished 
the letters, perhaps the last they would write. Some 
scraped together leaves and brush, poured ground coffee 
into their tin cups, and filling the cups with water from 
their canteen, were ready with hard bread to get a slight 
meal, when the fire was alight. Oh, the suffering on 
the march with the heavy knapsack and the gun ! Boys 
would like to be soldiers ! 

General McClellan soon decided what to do — to order 
five thousand men to "feel" the mountains. The regi- 
mental commanders were notified and were soon on the 
march. Pioneers preceded them, throwing down the 
fences. The horses, cows and sheep grazing in the field, 
unused to such a scene, took fright, rushed away and 
were scattered over the neighborhood. The troops 
trampled underfoot the tall green corn, the golden grain, 
the fragrant hay. Soon they came within reach of the 
enemy's guns, and then we could hear the rattle of 
musketry. Those who had field glasses could see men 
falling, could see the ranks closing up, and all who were 
able at double quick seeking the shelter of the woods. 

Then came the order " Spread out," and soon a column, 
half a mile wide, were rushing up the mountain with 
guns at " Charge bayonets," and our angry men were 
ordering those behind trees and rocks to throw down 
their guns' and fall in behind, or receive the bayonet 
thrust. Our men gave a yell of defiance. All this 
tended to terrify the enemy and inspirit our troops. 

From our waiting reserve came in haste the chief 
surgeon with a dozen assistants and twenty detailed men. 
They moved towards a large barn. Arrived there, the 
chief ordered, " Throw open those doors ; push out that 
wagon ; throw those tools -up on the mow ; sweep the 
floor ; bring forward the surgeon's wagon ! " The wagon 
was at hand, and backed up to the door. 

The back of the wagon was let down, and the tops of 
six tables were carried in, followed by six sets of legs. 
Sooner than I can write it, the legs were firmly placed, 
and the tables, entire and strong, were ready for the ex- 
pected wounded men. 

Near this barn-hospital was the Ambulance Corps, 
under command of a mounted officer. When this officer 
perceived that the firing had ceased, he gave the order : 
" Ambulance Corps, forward march ! " and ten ambu- 
lances moved rapidly to bring in the wounded men. 
Through his glass the corporal on guard could see the 
field surgeons, who accompanied the ambulances, turn- 
ing over the men to see who were dead, and who needed 



